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Three of the pieces in this issue stress in one way or another the ethical 
responsibility of teachers in relation to tomorrow’s world, and a fourth 
deals with plans for a better world society. 


Now in any discussion of the future America or of America’s role in 
the world one must take into account the attitude of the millions of men in 
the services, who are now mute. One gathers from magazine advertisements 
that they long to return to hamburgers, fluffy blankets, stream-lined 
plumbing and ice cream, but there is little indication of their attitude on 
larger issues. From the evidence of previous war generations, however, we 
must be prepared to expect from them a large measure of cynicism and in- 
difference. This expectation was reenforced recently by a letter from a 
re_eclive 2l-year-olu Marine Sergeant, now in the Pacific. We publish the 
following extracts, even though they seem like a Bronxian commentary 
on our contributors, simply because they make articulate what may be a 
widespread frame of mind: 

“I’m now by way of being what you would call an imperialist. I 
think self-preservation requires a modicum of imperialism from us, in 
the Pacific, in Asia possibly, and in South America, I hope not in 
Europe. 

“The surge of Good Neighbor policies, the efforts of the Rockefeller 
office in recent years to convince us that we are natural friends and allies 
and common-brothers with the rest of the Americas is a lot of bilge and 
wishful thinking. .. . 

“The Atlantic Charter—a piece of nonsense anyway — is so full of 
holes that it resembles a sieve. We are fighting in half the world as the 
foe of oppression, and in the other half as an ally of the oppressors, re- 
storing British rule in the Solomons and Dutch in New Guinea... . 

“We are incapable of the necessary realism to deal with Russia on a 
sane basis. . . 

“Writing in an American idiom and of an American scene, these 
authors (Farrell, Dos Passos, O'Hara, Cain, et al.) discover (in American 
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city life) no ethics, no morality, nothing but an arid waste of crime, vio- 
lence, frustration, and shifty behavior . . . a general trend which can re- 
sult only in a native brand of fascism before many years have passed. . . . 

“It is the artist’s or at least the observer’s viewpoint that I must cul- 
tivate in the period that lies ahead . . . All political idealism has become 
repugnant. . .” 

There it is. This is what we may have to cope with in class and out 
when the military victory is won. 


We regret to announce the resignation of Mr. Mark Emerson from 
the position of Corresponding Editor. Mr. Emerson has accepted the posi- 
tion of Registrar at Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pa. We are glad, 
however, to announce the addition to our staff of Miss Helen R. Merry, 
long an active member of one of the parent societies. 


Set aside December 9 for the fall meeting of The New England As- 
sociation of Social Studies Teachers, to be held in Boston in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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PEACE-MAKING, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Ruhl J. Bartlett 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


“If we go into this war,” said Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, “it 
will be solely for the purpose and with the objective of making the right 
kind of peace.” This was also President Wilson’s position regarding the 
war; the “right kind” of peace that he hoped to achieve, as he often reit- 
erated, was one which would remove from the world the fear of national 
aggression. Thus the war aim of the United States, the defeai of ihe 
Central Powers, and the peace aim, the establishment of world pesce, were 
closely connected. This was understood by at least a part of the people at 
the outset of the war, and by its end was realized by the vast majority of 


them. 


War aims were easily understood, and the proper methods of achiev- 
ing them did not have to be decided by the people as a whole since such 
matters were necessarily controlled by military and naval exverts. But 
peace aims and their relation to war aims were less tangible, and decisions 
about them could not be left to trained experts. Peace arrangements had 
to be established through political processes, and in democracies this 
meant the reference of such problems to the people. During the war the 
growth of American thought on the subject of peace aims and how they 
could be achieved was a remarkable accomplishment in public education. 


This public enlightenment, the product of diverse influences, was tre- 
mendously enhanced through the leadership of President Wilson and the 
League to Enforce Peace. How their efforts were directed and coordin- 
ated involves a lengthy history, the details of which must. be sought else- 
where. They succeeded, however, in convincing the majority of the people 
that world peace was possible, not by wishing for it, but by the creation 
of effective international institutions through which it could be established 
and maintained. Their success was due in part to a fundamental decision 
which assisted them in reaching their immediate objective but was a 
threat to the attainment of their ultimate goal. They decided to stress the 
idea that some sort of effective league of nations was needed and that the 
United States should take a leading part in creating and sustaining it. 
The precise form of the league, the wording of its constitution, would be 
left to later developments. 


This fundamental decision was desirable from the standpoint of the 
leaders of the league movement, for the people had hitherto not given 
much thought to world peace, and the majority of them had received little 
if any formal education in the complicated problems, the institutional 
machinery, or the historical precedents of world organization. It was 
feared, moreover, that discussion of details might lead to petty dissen- 
sions among those who were united in their basic objectives, and that 
such discussion could only lead to popular confusion. Thus it was agreed 
that stress should be placed upon general principles father than upon 
specific proposals. President Wilson, too, favored this gradual kind of 
public education, for he realized keenly that the constitution for a world 
league could not be dictated by the United States alone but would have to 
be worked out by many nations and that this process would inevitably in- 
volve compromises. Groups of well informed people were encouraged to 
formulate plans and proposals; this could scarcely be done by the people 
at large, particularly before they had become acquainted with the general 
principles. 
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It is difficult to see that any other choice was possible for the peace 
leaders. It is neither just nor accurate, therefore, to say that his was an 
unwise choice. It was simply an unfortunate necessity because of the sit- 
uation in the United States. Yet it provided those who opposed world or- 
ganization, the anti-league forces, with the opportunity to undermine the 
educational work of the peace leaders and to defeat the League of Na- 
tions. The majority of the peopole did not have the educational back- 
ground and the training that would enable them to study the details of a 
world constitution and to understand how it would function under prob- 
able or predictable circumstances. Moreover the anti-league people could 
rely upon the existence of some differences of opinion on these matters 
even among the well-informed supporters of the League. 


The most important, although one of the least understood, facts about 
the struggle for the League of Nations is that it was not defeated by the 
people who openly opposed the participation of the United States in an 
effective world organization for the preservation of peace. No matter 
whether they were right or wrong, wise or foolish, these people opposed 
the league idea and not merely the League of Nations. They opposed the 
league idea from the beginning, and it was against the ideas of these 
people that President Wilson and the League to Enforce Peace labored 
during the war. These openly anti-league people were not silenced, but 
they were defeated. The American people were convinced by 1919 that 
the league idea was sound and good. If the people could have been con- 
fronted with a clear-cut choice between the League or no league, they 
would undoubtedly have chosen the League of Nations. The people who 
defeated the League of Nations, therefore, were those who declared that 
they believed ig a league of nations, that they objected only to some of 
the provisions of the League that had been created at Paris, and that if 
the people would trust and follow their leadership they would create a 
new and different league which would be better than the one which existed. 


No group of American political leaders in the whole course of Amer- 
ican history ever so flagrantly and disastrously betrayed their trust. First 
they misrepresented and distorted the meaning of the Covenant for the 
purpose of showing that it was defective and that it would be dangerous 
for the United States to adopt it. Secondly, they promised to create a new 
and improved Covenant that would have all the advantages and none of 
the alleged liabilities of the existing one. And thirdly, once in office they 
declared that the election of 1920 had been a mandate of the people 
against any league. 


From this experience each person will doubtless derive whatever 
conclusions seem best to him. It would appear, however, that one con- 
clusion could be reached by everyone. It is this. At the end of the pres- 
ent war, or possibly before the end of it, a new league of nations will be 
created. No matter who draws up its charter or under what political party 
it is established, it will not be a perfect document and it will involve com- 
promises that stem from existing international exigencies. It will be far 
better, however, for the United States to accept the best agreement that it 
can secure than to turn it down for partisan reasons, or personal animosi- 
ties, or because it allegedly does not represent perfection. Once a general 
international organization has been created, it can be changed, improved, 
and perhaps strengthened. Only in this way is there any hope that per- 
manent peace may be established. 
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EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE IN SCHOOL 


Carl J. Friedrich 
Director, School of Overseas Administration 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


For educational purposes, I believe that a broad conception of public 
service is most suitable. Intelligent citizenship, capable leadership for 
elective office, and expert participation in the administrative services are 
all part of public service in a democracy. While the training of the pub- 
lic administrator is a task of growing importance, most of it belongs in 
advanced academic work. Only the broad foundations can be laid in 
school. It is significant, however, that many recent entrants into the pub- 
lic service in the narrow sense received their inspiration in school, if one 
is to judge by the hundreds of fellowship applications | have read as 
chairman of selection committees at Harvard during the last ten years. 


The most important task of the school, and more especially the in- 
dependent private school, is to break down group exclusiveness and preju- 
dice. Whatever definition may be given to “snobbishness,” there can be 
no question that the kind of attitudes and behaviors usually associated 
with that term are great handicaps to effective participation in a democ- 
racy. It is sometimes argued that great public servants in the past have 
been great “snobs.” True. But the past was still profoundly influenced by 
aristocratic traditions which are now all but gone. Schools cannot expect 
their graduates to take effective part in public life today if they have not 
learned to work with all kinds of people. 


This goal can be accomplished in many schools only by getting the 
students to use one or more summer vacations working at a real job which 
requires them to rub elbows with others with whom they would ordinarily 
have no opportunities for normal contacts. Work camps such as those 
conducted by the Society of Friends would also offer highly desirable op- 
portunities. However, such undertakings should be approached with con- 
siderable care. Little good, even possible harm, might result from such 
an experience if the students are “forced” into it or approach it too self- 
consciously. If this need could be linked to plans for national service, it 
might help greatly. I believe that we should approach the problem of 
military training, which is now being widely discussed, with relation to 
such broader civic training. Swiss experience has shown how valuable 
such a program can be in preparing men for citizenship. A young Amer- 
ican would thus, like the young Swiss, earn his rights and privileges as a 
citizen. 

Equally important in this field of developing civic attitudes is the 
conduct of the teachers. Teachers who do not set an example of demo- 
cratic living cannot hope to persuade their students by preaching about 
it. Especially should teachers avoid in speech and action any suggestions 
of the group antagonisms already referred to. 

As far as classroom training is concerned, I believe that a sound prep- 
aration for public service should combine in happy balance instruction 
designed to give the student a broad and secure, if elementary, grasp of 
the working of contemporary society, and instruction directed toward the 
philosophical discussion of fundamental social problems. 

The teacher here faces a difficult task in that he is likely to raise is- 
sues concerning which the student is definitely indoctrinated in specific 
views resulting from the special interests of the family background. Pub- 
lic school teachers here have a definite advantage. It is probably sound 
policy first of all to acquaint the student with the relevant facts. Care must 
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be taken, of course, not to burden the memory with masses of irrelevant 
detail. But the student should definitely have an opportunity to learn the 
authoritative facts so that he can appraise intelligently the statements 
made in the daily press, on the redio, and so forth. 


It is clear that all teaching in these fields involves some measure of 
propaganda. Education in fields saturated with propaganda can succeed 
only if the teacher makes his own convictions very clear and explicit and 
permits the student to draw his own conclusions. To illustrate, let me take 
the trade union problem. The teacher may be convinced of one answer 
or another. Yet it is his first duty to offer the student the relevant facts 
about unions, how and why they have grown, what is being said against 
them by their opponents, the legislation dealing with them, such as the 
National Labor Relations Act. He should encourage the students to form 
their own opinions. He should frankly admit his own position and sug- 
gest that an element of bias may have crept in. Under no circumstances 
ought he to pretend to be “absolutely objective,” because such a position 
is not possible for human beings. “The measure of our objectivity is the 
extent to which we realize our subjectivity.” 

Philosophical discussion of basic issues easily grows out of such 
candor on the part of teachers. It is obviously impossible to explain to a 
group of young men why one favors democracy if one is unwilling to face 
the problems of justice, freedom, and equality. Such discussions need not 
be stodgy or abstract. For example, the brief statement of Thoreau on 
why he would not pay taxes can be laid alongside Socrates’ great argu- 
ment refusing to flee from the judgment of his people. Out of a careful 
consideration of such material real civic conviction and consciousness 
can grow. 

A good part of this education is not a matter of organizing new 
courses but rather of instituting this approach into history, literature, 
and the rest. If a school faculty is really animated by civic enthusiasm; 
if through its actions and behavior it demonstrates democratic living; if 
it fearlessly challenges the undemocratic elements in its teaching, whether 
it be the materials, the methods, or the conclusions; it cannot help edu- 
cating free men for public service in a democracy. 

* As I pointed out at the end of my chapter on The Future Citizen in 
“The New Belief in the Common Man”: “The new democratic outlook 
stresses ethics as the central task of education, because we have come to 
realize that the emphasis needs to be on character. The cultivation of 
mind and personality, which preceding humanist and naturalist concep- 
tions have stressed, is not neglected, by any means. But it is subordinated 
to that of character. Character, the consistent loyalty to believed stand- 
ards, is accepted as the basis of education for free men. It is part and 
parcel of the new belief in the common man.” 


The 24th annual meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 23-25 at Hotel Statler. 
There will be both general and sectional meetings. Joint sectional meet- 
ings are being held on the 24th with the American Political Science As- 
sociation, the National Council of Geographers, and the American Home 
Economics Association. For further information in respect to the program 
write to Mr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE FINE ARTS 
Can the Art Museums in Their New Conception Be of Assistance in the Field? 


William Germain Dooley 
Director, Education Division 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


For almost a century the study of the Fine Arts has been gradually 
receding into a departmental rut from which only recently it has begun 
to emerge. 

A great deal of the blame for this may be placed with the art mu- 
seums of the 19th century and with the artists of the period. In both in- 
stances they sought to seclude themselves from public activity of a normal 
sort. The museum, on one hand, was mainly the outgrowth of the collec- 
tions of a few very wealthy men who wished to perpetuate both the col- 
lections and their name after their death. The museums were usually 
very heavily endowed from private sources, and the directors were quite 
often chosen from a group that socially and artistically were what one 
might call “snobs.” The typical museum thus took on the nature of a 
gentlemen’s group, with the exception that the public was privileged to 
come and see the exhibits. Today it seems as if very little effort had been 
made to interest the community; and the general attitude is neglective. 
In other words, if the public wished to come to the museum that was their 
privilege, but no special effort was made to induce them there. Nor, when 
they arrived at the museum, was the nature of the exhibition such as to 
encourage the average person of normal intelligence to go further. 

In the field of education the museums were even less cooperative. It 
is true that they did offer great treasures of antiquity, especially from the 
classical period, but once again the schools and the adult population who 
might wish to continue their special interests were not encouraged to make 
extensive use of the museum’s collection. 

The artists also withdrew from normal public life in this period, and 
in many cases dressed in a peculiar fashion and lived as so-called Bo- 
hemians, or in “secluded ivory towers.” The educational systems, on the 
other hand, made little effective use of museum treasures. This was not- 
ably the case in history and in the early social studies. The average pu- 
pil’s conception of Greek civilization, for instance, was a dry and pallid 
definition of a 19th century textbook publisher’s illustrations. All the color 
and vitality of the civilization was lost in dull and mechanical drawings, 
or reproductions done after the worst manner of German scholarship. 
The same holds true for the Renaissance, the Egyptian collections, and 
even the later European and Oriental civilizations. No wonder the chil- 
dren of that day, and their children also, conceived the historical studies 
to be dull chronological tales. 

Now the museum today can, and has, come a long way from that 
conception, and this is notable in the case of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. The Division of Education at the Museum does not go with its 
hat in hand to the school principals, begging them to use the Museum’s 
resources for a course on art. In fact, the word art is mentioned as sel- 
dom as possible, and the Museum’s Educational Division has approached 
the whole series of studies—based on history, economics, governments, 
and languages — as if art were not something set apart, but an integral 
part. The museum now feels that students can get a greater and more 
graphic idea of a period in history, a type of government, or the social 
conditions, by seeing for themselves the only pieces of evidence surviv- 
ing from this period. 
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For instance, what student who has considered the study of ancient 
history to have been a dull series of dates and emperors would not be far 
more impressed if he were shown instead a series of beautiful pictures 
showing daily life in ancient Greece and Rome, or an illustrated map tell- 
ing in graphic pictures of the highways of the ancient world, the trade 
routes which developed the path of empire? Or who would not respond 
to mediaeval studies if they were to have brought to them a clear picture 
of mediaeval town life—its festivals, its agriculture, and the daily inci- 
dents of the average man? The Museum of Fine Arts, through its Division 
of Extension, has done all this, and in each case has gone back to source 
material that is contemporary to the subject. In other words, in studying 
the French Revolution, you do not get an historical late 19th century 


viewpoint, but instead you see a series of forty illustrated plates showing’ 


the life and times of that turbulent period, with no material in it later 
than the French Revolution itself. There are one hundred subjects planned 
by the Museum in this work, which are sent out to schools for circulation, 
often with a lecturer, but always with long explanatory labels; and out 
of the hundred, more than half have been completed, and four have been 
published in printed form. A teacher is gratified to have a lively one- 
hour interruption at the right point in the schedule of studies, and the 
brilliance of the illustrations make the average textbook seem dull. And 
if at the end of an hour the students have had Elizabethan England vis- 
uslized for them the Museum feels that it has done a great deal, even 
though the word art, and the fact that the children have been looking at 
the finest objects of art in the period, has not been mentioned io them. 
In this way the Fine Arts come in at the worker’s door instead of demand- 
ing a special entrance, and now begin to take their place as an essential 
part of social studies. 


MUSEUM SERVICES TO TEACHERS 


The Worcester Art Museum is doing a great deal for teachers and 
pupils. History teachers are advised particularly to write for the full list 
of “Exhibitions of General Cultural Interest for Secondary Schools,” 
which include such titles as “Greece in.the Time of Pericles”, “Medieval 
Life of the People”, “The French Revolution”, and “American Art of the 
Colonies and the Early Republic.” These are available free of charge, the 
exhibitor paying express charges only. The museum also offers facilities 
for study by visiting teachers. For details write Miss Minnie G. Leven- 
son, Secretary for School Service, Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, 
Mass. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., is 
at present unable to extend its services to teachers because of staff limita- 
tions. Four of the illustrated sets, however, have been published under 
the general title Reconstructing the Past. The particular titles are as fol- 
lows: No. 1, Elizabethan England; No. 2, Greek Athletics and Festivals; 
No. 3, The French Renaissance; No. 4, Life in Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land. These each include 40 or more plates, 12 x 1644 inches, with 
ainple text written in each case by a specialist in the field. They are priced 
at $5.20 each or at $4.20 for those who buy the entire set and agree to 
take the next eight titles. 
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The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City 19, 
offers a rich variety of circulating exhibitions at rentals of from $2.00 to 
$25.00 averaging about $10.00, plus transportation charges one way. 
Some of them, such as “Look at Your Neighborhood”, “What is Modern 
Architecture”, and “Ancestral Sources of Modern Painting” should fit 
very well into social studies courses. For literature giving titles, descrip- 
tions, and prices write the Department of Circulating Exhibitions and 
Educational Services. 


The Northern New England School Arts Association circulates five 
to seven exhibits of general interest per year. Dues are $100. For de- 
tails write: Bartlett H. Hayes, Director, Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


At a cost of $2.50 for three bookings, plus transportation the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art offers teachers the use of its immense collection 
of lantern slides, photographs, and color prints. On request selections 
dealing-with almost any likely topic will be made for those who cannot 
come to the Museum in person. For details write School Service, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, New York City. 

After local needs have been filled, the Education Department of the 
Rhode Island School of Design Museum of Art, Providence, R. I., offers 
loan exhibitions to a wider circulation. One of their most popular ex- 
hibits portrays colonial furniture and utensils. 


WILL HISTORY TEACHERS PROVE EFFECTIVE 
IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY? 


Summary By Helen R. Merry, 
Bridgton High School, Bridgton, Me. 

(This is a digest of portions of an article by Richard H. McFeeley, the 
George School, Pennsylvania. It appeared in the History Number of Education 
for January, 1944—a number which every teacher should see. If it is not in an 
available library, copies may be obtained for 50 cents from The Palmer Co., 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass.) 

The crisis of this age is primarily a moral challenge, and history 
teachers can help their pupils tremendously if they will accept it. If a 
better world is to be built and is to endure, people must be educated to 
co-operate more effectively, to seek justice and mercy, to accept their full 
responsibility for developing builders of a new and ever-changing social 
order. 


Too many teachers have not yet recognized that education for demo- 
cratic citizenship cannot rest content with developing mere literacy; it 
must also develop the intellectual and moral skills, the appreciations and 
dispositions essential to democratic life. Important in achieving this 
larger end are the teacher’s own ideals, attitudes and activities as a cit- 
izen. The students must “see” the teacher’s beliefs and attitudes in class 
and out if his teaching is to be most effective. 


If America’s youth emerge from school inattentive to their civic du- 
ties, untrained in exact thinking, and uninformed about the society in 
which they live, the schools in general and history and social studies 
teachers in particular cannot escape just criticism. In this critical hour 
the nation needs teachers with vision, imagination and an experimental 
attiude—teachers who are aware of their pupils’ problems and of the so- 
ciety into which they are to enter. 
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GOOD CITIZENS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Elizabeth W. Perry 
Michael Driscoll School, Brookline, Mass. 


Every teacher of the social studies works with one major educational 
objective in mind—the making of better American citizens. We are ob- 
ligated to do our utmost to perpetuate the democratic way of life, to, 
make the words liberty, equality, and brotherhood meaningful to boys 
and girls. This can be achieved partly through study and discussion, but 
mainly through the way of living in the classroom. Early in the year we 
organize our class into a “Good Citizenship Club” in order to learn by ex- 
perience what constitutes good citizenship in a democracy. We read stories 
about great leaders of our own and of other countries and discuss their 
qualities so that we may choose our own leaders wisely. We read stories 
about the framing of the Constitution of the United States, noting the 
need of laws that worked for the good of all. Then we write our own 
constitution, a plan of government which reflects our democratic ideals. 
The laws are drawn up by various committees, talked over in our Club 
meetings, and voted upon. No article is accepted until the class is con- 
vinced that it will help to make democracy work. 

Through the year we work out our citizenship problems together, 
amending our constitution when necessary, but always basing our decis- 
ions upon its laws. As we labor side by side on the many tasks of self- 
government, we begin to learn the ways of democracy. We see the need 
for teamwork; for active, not passive, citizenship; for honesty, courage, 
and perseverance, patience, kindness, and generosity; for jobs completed 
and well-done; for knowledge, skill, and understanding. We discover 
that rights and duties are handmaidens, that democracy never works when 
you put yourself and your own desires before the common good. We try 
to help each other to succeed, and we learn to be glad for another’s suc- 
cess. We value the contribution of every person, realizing that all have a 
share to do. 

In our classroom we spend much of our time working together in 
small groups. These groups are planned to provide opportunities for ex- 
periencing democracy. They change membership frequently during the 
year so that youngsters may learn to co-operate with many different types 
of individuals. In each group are children of varying aptitudes and cir- 
cumstances, of different creeds and nationalities. They share in many ac- 
tivities, all planned to develop attitudes of cooperation and friendliness, 
along with needed skills and understandings. The goal of achievement is 
not personal gain but the good of the group. This is important for if we 
are to have a better way of living, the spirit of, “Each man for himself 
and Devil take the hindmost,” must be replaced by a spirit of brother- 
hood which will defeat all nationalistic tendencies. 

The ideals of liberty, equality, and brotherhood also govern the se- 
lection of teaching materials. The field of the social studies is rich in op- 
portunities for developing an understanding of, and an allegiance to, de- 
mocracy. Every lesson plan, every activity, every technique, every scrap 
of subject matter is weighed against our democratic ideals. The test of 
their value is. their result in making democracy work. As we practice de- 
mocracy in our daily living together and learn about it through our read- 
ing and English and social studies activities, the boys and girls come to 
believe whole-heartedly in the democratic way of living and to feel their 
own obligation for carrying on and improving it. 
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BOOKS 


“In his hands history lives” is what one has said of Stephen Vincent 


Benet. If any poet or writer since Walt Whitman has caught the full spirit 
of what it is to be an American and what America has come to mean, it is 
Benet. His John Brown’s Body is a classic; an epic that will endure. Per- 
haps some day his latest and last work, America will be branded as war 
propaganda ;—if so it will be strange justice to so great an art, for it was 
written for those who love America. It was written for the boy next door, 
and not written for the High School Required Reading List—Thank God! 

The writer has had one exciting week this summer. He got reacquaint- 
ed with Mr. Finley Peter Dunne. Know him? It would be criminal negli- 
gence not to. He is the “Mr. Dooley” mentioned once or twice in the history 
book. The Dooley sketches were caustic and witty editorials written in 
Irish dialect. 

If pretense and sham, evil and wrong are attacked by the office clown, 
the crooks and hypocrites think it is all in fun. Few editors or writers ever 
wrote with such bitterness condemning the selfish stupidity of their times 
as did Finley Peter Dunne. Elmer Ellis, of the University of Missouri 
brought together in one volume the best of “Mr. Dooley.” The book is 
enitled, Mr. Dooley at His Best, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1938. It is 
not a new book, but its contents may be new to some of you, and it will be 
refreshing to see so many of our problems today once again through the 
humor and wisdom of “Mr. Dooley.” It was Mr. Dooley with reference to 
the visit of Perry to Japan who said, “We didn’t go in; they kim out.” It 
was Mr. Dooley, back in 1907 who wrote, “A subjick race is only funny 
whin it’s raaly subjick. About three years ago I stopped laughin’ at Jap-’ 
nese jokes. Ye have to feel supeeryor to laugh an’ I’m getting over that 
feelin’. ...” 

Read samplings to your students and get them to find the social ideas 
hidden within the rich humor. 

Woodrow Wilson—the Unforgettable Figure Who Has Returned to 
Haunt Us, by Gerald W. Johnson, with the collaboration of the editors 
of Look magazine, (Harper & Brothers) is a new picture-biography of a 
great man. Few words are needed—the pictures grouped under such head- 
ings as: The Man becomes a President; the President becomes a Leader; 
the Leader becomes a Hero; the Hero becomes an Idol; the Idol becomes 
a Villain; the Villain becomes a Victim; the Victim becomes a Legend ;— 
a legend to haunt us in this hour, drives home effectively the lessons of 
history in an unforgetable sequence of pictorial episodes in a great man’s 
life. 

A pamphlet indispensible to the understanding of the mechanics of 
propaganda is a booklet entitled, A.B.C.’s of Scapegoating, with a fore- 
word by Professor Gordon W. Allport of Harvard University. It is pub- 
lished by the Central Y. M. C. A. College, 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


NEWS 


School assemblies offer a peculiarly effective means for imparting 
knowledge and understanding of the meaning of American democracy. 
Programs which include pageantry, drama, choral speaking and music 
are often beautiful, impressive and inspiring; but they require a great 
deal of the faculty and students’ time and there is value to be gained by 
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the active participation of all rather than in the performance of a few be- 
fore a passive audience. For this reason it is surprising that responsive 
reading it not more widely used. 

In the Memorial Day assembly of the Dorchester High School for 
Girls in Boston this form was used with music, the salute to the flag and a 
short address by the Headmaster. The responsive reading included quota- 
tions from classic statement of American ideals, such as speeches by Wash- 
ington, Webster, and Lincoln and the preambles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. The program was simple but impressive 
and has received favorable comment. The readings are so arranged that 
as far as possible the most vital words are spoken by the students. For 
copies write: Miss Elsie E. Whitney, Dorchester High School for Girls, 
Boston, Mass. 


In common with other institutions of higher learning, Connecticut 
College has been stirred by the interest in American culture and history 
that has characterized the nation in the last few years. 

Beginning in the history and government fields, this led to the intro- 
duction of such new courses as American Intellectual History, American 
Democracy and the Machine Age, and the Formation of Public Policy. 
As other departments developed similar interest, it was decided to try to 
plan a co-ordinated program for the Summer Session of 1944, After pre- 
liminary exploration, the departments of Art, English Literature, Phil- 
osophy, History and Government, and Music decided to co-operate. The 
following courses were offered: The American Home, American Govern- 
ment, Social and Cultural History of the United States, Contemporary 
American Philosophy, and Music in America. 

The departments co-operating in the American Civilization group 
have been gratified at the very heavy enrollment which the offering has 
received. So encouraging has been the student response that the depart- 
ments involved are now discussing the possibility of proposing for the 
formal program in the college a major in American Civilization. in which 
several other departments have expressed a desire to participate. It is 
planned to support this developing program with special lectures in the 
various fields of American civilization and culture, with some emphasis 
upon New England and local history. For further information write 
Chester M. Destler, Chairman, Department of History and Government, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


A “school state” was found to be the answer to the problem of how to 
develop a better understanding of the mechanism of town, county and 
state government in the North Bennington High School, Vermont. All 
phases of state government including organized political parties were car- 
ried out. 


“Radio Geography” became an interesting method of vitalizing Geo- 
graphy and Current Events in the upper grades of the Merriam School in 
Manchester, Vermont, whereby the pupils listened to a 9:30 radio news 
broadcast and then located on maps the places referred to in the broad- 
cast . 

The War Records Department of the Connecticut State Library is 
organizing the collection and preservation of records of Connecticut’s 
participation in the present war. Student participation includes collect- 
ing literature, preserving letters from their brothers and sisters in the 
services, writing themes on how the war has affected their families, mak- 
ing scrapbooks (in chronological order) of any phases of the war that 
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especially interest them and so forth. The data gathering by the students 
will be deposited with the local War Records Committee, or with the Con- 
necticut State Library. 


_ On the score both of co-operative research techniques and of findings 
the Colby Junior College Reports in the Social Studies are of interest to 
teachers who try to stimulate their students to investigate and think about 
contemporary social problems. Report Number Five gives observations 
made as a result of a survey project in New Hampshire about wartime 
and postwar adjustments; Report Number Six concerns “Postwar Planning 
in New London”. Copies may be obtained from J. Duane Squires, Chair- 
man, Department of Social Studies, Colby Junior College, New London, 
N. H. 


SHOP TALK 


The World Student Service Fund is the one appeal made only to 
students and teachers for the relief of students and teachers who are vic- 
tims of war. It offers an opportunity for American students and teachers 
to éxpress their concern for their fellows by making financial contribu- 
tions and by collecting books. Many men in prison camps can avoid 
“barbed-wire disease” if only they have available “difficult books”. 

The following types of books are wanted: standard works of English 
literature, textbooks and readers in foreign languages, college and pre- 
paratory school texts, works on any professional subjects. The following 
may not be sent: magazines and newspapers, technical books published 
since 1938, books criticizing contemporary institutions, histories of Eur- 
ope or the world published since 1914, All markings of every sort must be 
removed. Books should be sent prepaid to World Student Service Fund, 
Care Y.M.C.A., War Prisoners’ Aid Warehouse, 33 East 47th St., New 
York City. 

For further information about the World Student Service Fund write 
Miss Wilmina Rowland, Executive Secretary, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City 18. 


At the meeting of The New England Association Mrs. Eve Larson, 
Educational Director in Boston for the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, spoke in place of Mr. Mark Starr. Mrs. Larson main- 
tained that if students were to gain a real understanding of what unionism 
means to workingmen, they must visit union halls, attend union meetings, 
—even go out on picket lines. Her remarks were the occasion for the fol- 
lowing letter from Professor Roger S. Hamilton, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Ecc nomics at Northeastern University: 

“The sound teaching of the social studies in our schools is such’ an 
important issue, that I have a strong desire to see the discussion continue 
in public and private. I would like, therefore, to extend the remarks that 
I made at the luncheon meeting last Saturday. 

“As we teach Labor, we find ourselves confronted with two problems. 
One may be called the problem of discrimination and the other the prob- 
lem of rights and procedure. 

“Student contact with organizational activity, union meetings, and 
other expressions of union activity will work two ways. It will create pre- 
judices both for and against labor. The net result may be favorable, but it 
is apt likewise to make more difficult the sound teaching of the right and 
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method of collective bargaining. The problem of discrimination against 
labor does not differ from discrimination in other ways; discrimination 
against the Jew, the Negro, the capitalist, people of other nations, etc. 
Personal contact subtracts from and adds to discrimination. Since the 
contact is ultimately unavoidable, it is possible that a very careful pre- 
face should be placed before our students, 

“It seems to me that we would be fulfilling our responsibilities more 
wisely if we indoctrinated our students with the idea of collective bar- 
gaining first. It is the legal way within the framework of our Constitution, 
the sound way under our economic system, the just way in accordance 
witk uur religious beliefs, to establish labor law within a range determined 
by our legislatures, administrative agencies, and courts, to set the price 
of labor, and to create men. 

“Therefore, according to my understanding, we would be on fairly 
substantial ground if we taught labor relations as, for instance, we now 
teach the jury system.” 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


At the luncheon session of the meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion on May 6, Professor MacLaurin, head of the Industrial Relations 
Section at M. I. T., offered to social studies teachers the assistance of the 
Industrial Relations Library. This offer includes not merely the use of 
the library but also assistance in making out bibliographies and in obtain- 
ing free materials. For information write Miss Barbara Klingenhagen, In- 
dustral Relations Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The Junior Red Cross has developed an excellent teaching unit in 
social service. It is designed to cover five to ten class periods, or from 
one to two weeks, in a tenth, eleventh or twelfth grade course in Ameri- 
can History, Government, or Social Problems. 

The first section of the unit gives the historical development of social 
welfare practices with particular emphasis upon those in the United States 
with their background in Great Britain. The second section outlines mod- 
ern techniques in social welfare and shows the change from individual 
and community charity to organizational, statewide, and federal welfare 
activity. The third part attempts to show the student the individual’s part 
in social welfare, just as he has a part in government, family, or the busi- 
ness world. Materials have been collected from various Boston social 
agencies, which also offer service opportunities to the pupils. It is hoped 
that many of the pupils will volunteer to render service in the community 
at the close of the unit. 

The unit furnishes abundant bibliographical material and sugges- 
tions for student activities. 

In conjunction with the unit the Junior Red Cross is also using the 
Teachers’ Outline, Democratic Techniques, Experimental Edition, for 
Grades X, XI, and XII of the Brookline Public Schools. This outline con- 
cerns administrative problems involved in any organization activity. For 
information write Mr. Tyler Kepner, Director of Social Studies, Brook- 
line Public Schools, Brookline, Mass. 

For information regarding the social service unit write Dr. Edward 
A. Richards, Director Junior Red Cross, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City. 
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The New England Association of 


Social Studies Teachers 


OFFICERS, 1944 
President—Henry W. Bragdon, Brooks School, North Andover, Mass. 
Vice-President— Mildred P. Ellis, High School, Framingham, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Kenneth Bernard, Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Dues: $1.00 which includes subscription to THE NEW ENGLAND 


SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN 
Joint membership in the Association and The NATIONAL COUNCIL 


FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES: $3.75, which includes subscriptions to 
both the Bulletin and Social Education. 


To: Kenneth Bernard, Registrat, Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Enclosed is my check for........ $1.00 for membership in The New 
England Association of Social Studies Teachers 
Enclosed is my check for........ $3.75 for joint membership in The New 


England Association of Social Studies Teachers and The National 
Council for the Social Studies 


Album of 
American History 


This distinguished work covering the Colonial Period is American 
history told in pictures. A visual record of our sccial past for junior 
and senior high schools, the ALBUM is an indispensable reference 
book. 


There are 412 pages in the ALBUM, each page containing from two 
to five pictures—some 1400 pictures in all! Page size 11” x 714". 


The ALBUM is furnished to schools at a postpaid price of $5.63 net. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
Editor-in-Chief 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS-BOSTON 16 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


Kidger: Problems of American Democracy. 


21 vital problems treated from economic, social, and govern- 
mental angles. Text and Workbook by the Head of the Social 


Studies Department in Newton. 


Johnson-Alexander: Citizenship. 


1944 book—an attractive guide to democratic living that helps 


students to become practising citizens. 


Rippy-Perrige: Latin America 
1944 book presenting a compact trustworthy survey by authori- 


ties. Well adapted to a one-semester course. 


Statler Building 


Boston 17, Mass. Ginn and Company 


Ready September 15 


LABOR IN AMERICA 


by 
Harotp U. FAULKNER AND MARK STARR 


LABOR IN AMERICA answers high school students’ questions about 
the present organization and purposes of labor unions. The student 
moves from the present, back to the pertinent past, comes again to the 
significant problems of today. He will become more intelligent about 
labor problems and better able to do his part in realizing the promise of 
the American way of life. 


For Grades XI-XII Probable Price $1.60 


Order Today 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Complete Course Meeting the Latest Requirements of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the American Historical Association. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Grade Geography History Civics 
3 THE COMMUNITY BUSY WORLD 
WHERE I LIVE By Quinlan 
By Pierce A Social Studies reader with inter- 
The elementary pupil learns all esting stories about chidren of 
about his own home environment. other lands. 
4 OUR AMERICA 
MANY LANDS 
By Stull and Hatch By Herbert Townsend 
A view of the world with 18 colored A 1944 picture history of our own 
maps, including global and polar country in simple language with 
projection maps, colored illustrations on every page. 
5 JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 


By Stull and Hatch 
A visit by air to our own country and its immediate neighbors. 


6 EUROPE AND EUROPE THE NEW WORLD'S 
OVERSEAS FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD 
By Stull and Hatch By West and West 
A geography of the old world of A history of the countries from 
our ofigins. which America sprang. 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 


A 1944 Dated Events War Map indicating the recent gains of the Allies 
20 x 26 inches, in Colors, price 20c. postpaid 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
7 ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, ELEMENTARY 
UNITED STATES COMMUNITY 
By Stull and Hatch . By Hughes 
Our own country and its most im- A simple treatment of our govern- 
mediate neighbors studied in polit- ment and the duties of a citizen. 
ical and trade relations. 
& THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


By West and West 
An inspirational history emphasizing the thrilling events of our development. 


9 GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Van Cleef By Hughes 
America in its business relations The leading textbook in this sub- 
with the world. Global and Polar ject throughout the United States. 


Projection maps. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


10 THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
By Hughes 
The National Leader. The American Historical Association’s committee on the 
study of United States History recommends World History for every pupil. 
ll THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
By Hughes 
Meets fully the recommendations of the new report of the Committee of the 
American Historical Association for the study of United States History. 


AMERICAN IN 1944 


y 
The capstone course of the Social Studies series, showing 
government for which our soldiers are fighting. The 


Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


oung America the 
National Leader, 
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